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Here and Abroad 


People—Places—Events 


RECORD CROSSINGS 


A record number of 
the Atlantic Ocean on 
mercial airlines 
U. S. and 9 foreign airlines carried 
185,000 passengers on flights sched- 
uled every 17 minutes. 


EATING HABITS 

The 
about the same quantity of food he did 
ago, but 
are different from what they were in 
the past. 


passengers 
com- 
Two 


crossed 


last summer. 


average American consumes 


50 years his eating habits 
The average diet today as 
compared to that of a half century 
ago consists of more meat, eggs, fruit, 
the hand, 
fewer fattening foods, on the other. 


and sweets, on one and 
These findings were made by the 


U. 8. Dairy Association. 
FOREIGN AID 

The United States gave 41% billion 
dollars in 
June June. 
760 under 
amount of the previous year, 


MATH AND ENGLISH 


In a study conducted by high school 


allies 
This 
the 


aid to 
last 
dollars 


foreign our 
1954 to 


million 


from 
was 


teachers, industrial executives were 
asked the weak- 
nesses of youths starting out on jobs. 
Their lack of ability in 
mathematics and in the use of their 
According to this sur- 


about educational 


opinion: 


own language. 
vey, students need more practice in 
thinking 
themselves clearly. 


SALK VACCINE 


Preliminary data collected from 7 
the that 
Salk polio vaccine may reduce para- 


straight and in expressing 


areas of country indicates 
lytic polio by as much as 75 per cent. 
Among more than 1'% million unvac- 
cinated children from 5 to 9, the rate 
of paralytic polio was 12.3 cases for 
each 100,000. Among 114 million vac- 
cinated children, there were only 3 
100,000, 


Cases 


per 


FRANCE IN UN 

France has resumed its seat in the 
United Nations Trusteeship Council. 
The French delegation walked out Oc- 
tober 1 in protest against a General 
Assembly vote to discuss France’s rule 
in Algeria. 
governs territories that are under UN 
control. It is hoped that France will 
soon return to the other UN agencies 
which it has been boycotting. 


FARM STUDY 


A committee of U. S. 
traveling through the nation’s agri- 
cultural areas to study the problem of 
decreasing farm incomes. The month- 
long tour will end November 21. 

The senators are listening to what 
the farmers themselves have to say 
about their problems. Lawmakers will 
use the information and ideas they 
gather to try to improve the farm situ- 
ation when Congress meets again in 
January. 


The Trusteeship Council 


senators is 
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IN PARIS, French capital, the camera looks down from the tower of Notre Dame 
Cathedral to the Seine River which runs through the heart of the beautiful city 


France’s Weaknesses 


Instability of Paris Government, Confronted by Many Serious 


Problems, Poses Big 


HAT’S' wrong 
Why is its government plagued 
with one crisis after another? Is this 
big nation destined always to be “the 


with France? 


) 


sick man of Europe’’? 

These questions have been voiced 
frequently since World War II. 
tinual wrangling this fall over French 
North Africa again 
such questions to the fore. 


Con- 
policies in has 
brought 
So persistent has been the bickering 
that even after the important Geneva 
Conference got under way, it was 
that the Paris government, 
headed by Premier Edgar Faure, 
might collapse and weaken France’s 
position at the international meeting. 

Many Frenchmen as well as their 
friends in the United States, Great 
Britain, and other free countries are 
much concerned France’s 
bility. They fear that this continuing 
weakness will do great harm not only 
to that 
world. 


feared 


over insta- 


nation but to the entire free 


France has many of the attributes 
top-flight The 
country in Europe except for Russia, 
she is about the size of North and 
South Dakota plus Nebraska. She en- 
joys a good balance between industry 
and agriculture. Natural 
include fertile lands, water power, and 
such minerals as coal, iron, and lead. 
Among her 43 million people are many 
highly skilled workers. 

Yet over the past 10 years, the gov- 


of a power. largest 


resources 


Threat to Free World 


failed time and again 


decisive 


ernment has 
to take 


needed. 


action when it was 
There have been periods when 
the country has for days been leader- 
1953, 


when 


less. In there was a 5-week in- 


terval France was without a 


Premier or cabinet. 
The way the government is set up 
troubles. 
the 


contains 


helps to explain France’s 
The National 


cipal lawmaking 


Assembly is 
body. It 
members of a dozen or more political 


prin- 


parties. No single party comes even 
close to having a majority in the legis- 
lature. 

the Pre- 


can hold office only so long as 


France’s chief executive 
mier 
he can keep the support of a majority 
in the Assembly. 
hold several parties together in a com- 
If the coalition 
falls apart, the Premier is no longer 
able to command a majority. Then he 
must resign. 
Since the liberation of France in World 
War II, more than 20 premiers and 


Therefore, he must 


bination, or coalition. 


and his entire cabinet 


cabinets have come and gone. 

France also has a President whose 
term of office lasts 7 years, but he pos- 
sesses few powers. His main duty is 
this: Whenever a Premier resigns, the 
President must find someone else for 
the job—someone who can satisfy, for 
a little while at least, a majority of 
the Assembly President 
René Coty has had to perform this 

(Continued on page 6) 


delegates. 


Byrd Expedition 
Gets Under Way 


U. S. Is Playing a Major Role 
in 12-Country Enterprise 
to Explore Antarctic 


“RPYEFORE long, we'll probably have 

to install a traffic light at the 
South Pole.” Though the scientist- 
explorer who recently made this re- 
joking, it is true that 
Antarctica 
“crowded” during the 
A dozen 


mark was only 
the 
be more 


vast continent of will 
next 
few years than ever before. 
countries, including the United States 
and Russia, are sending expeditions to 
probe the mysteries of the Antarctic’s 
frozen wastelands, 

These ventures will be in connection 
with the 
Geophysical Year, which is slated for 
1957 and 1958. 


scientists 


forthcoming International 


During that period, 
from about 40 
working at observation posts all over 
the 
study of the planet on which we live. 


countries 


world—will make an _ intensive 
Special attention will be given to Ant 
arctica, because it is still a compara 
tively unknown land. There are vast 
portions of its 6,000,000 square miles 
that people have never yet seen 
the the 
world requires long and painstaking 
the job of 
constructing Antarctic bases will begin 
within the weeks, 
though the Geophysical Year isn’t 
seheduled to start 1957 

Several U. S. Navy ve 


Exploration at bottom of 


preparation. Therefore, 


next several even 
until 
sels, loaded 
with men and supplies, are already en 
East Coast 
Antarctic. 


to the icy 
The first 
icebreaker—left 


route from our 
the 


ships—an 


waters of 
of these 
Boston 2 weeks ago. 

About the middle of next month, the 
station themselves on a 
New Zealand 
Antarctica, at approximately 250-mile 
Thus they are 
route markers for a fleet 
of huge cargo planes which will take 
off from New Zealand 2,200 
nonstop to the icy 
After the planes have landed, the ships 


vessels will 


line from southward to 


intervals. arranged, 


to serve as 


and fly 

miles continent. 

themselves will proceed to Antarctica. 
(Continued on page 2) 


ADMIRAL Richard E. Byrd 
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A DOZEN NATIONS are organizing expeditions to the cold regions of Antarctica. In addition to the United States, 
they are Russia, Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Britain, Chile, France, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, and South Africa. 


Antarctic Expedition Gets Under Way 


ty Christmas this year, our nation 
expects to have 9 ships, 19 aircraft, 
and more than 1,800 men in the South 
Polar region, Rear Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd, leader of 4 previous Antarc- 
tic ventures, is the leader of the U. 8. 
expedition. Rear Admiral George 
Dufek, another veteran polar explorer, 
will command the Navy ships and 
planes. 

Because the seasons south of the 
Equator are just the reverse of those 
in our Northern Hemisphere, it is now 
apring in the Antarctic. The Byrd 
Expedition’s ships and planes, there- 
fore, will be making their approach 
to the ice-bound continent at a favor- 
able time of year. 

Of course, it never gets really warm 
below the Antarctic Circle, though 
summer temperatures often rise con- 
siderably above zero Fahrenheit. By 
contrast, winter temperatures of 80 
degrees below zero have been recorded, 

The best months for constructing 
bases and performing other tasks in 
the South Polar region probably will 
be January, February, and March. 
Members of our expedition will work 
hard so.as to accomplish as much as 
possible during that short time. Most 
of the expedition’s ships will start 
back home next February to avoid 
being “frozen in” when the weather 
gets colder, 

About 150 men, however, will stay 
in the lonely Antarctic throughout its 
dark winter, and continue working 
on the new bases, They will need to 
“hole in” during the worst part of 
the winter (occurring at the same 
time as our summer), but they will 
be able to resume work in September 
or October—some weeks before any 
ships can reach the ice-bound coasts. 


(Continued from page 1) 


Late in 1956, Admiral Dufek’s ves- 
sels will reappear in the Antaretic— 
bringing large numbers of scientists 
and great quantities of scientific 
equipment. Then the Byrd Expedi- 
tion will buckle down to its main task 

that of seeking facts and informa- 
tion about the still-mysterious Ant- 
arctic. 

The United States will have several 
bases and observation posts scattered 
over the southernmost continent, and 
one of these will be situated at the 
South Pole itself. Another is to be 
in the vicinity of Litthe America, the 
base used by Admiral Byrd on pre- 


vious expeditions. Most of the old 
buildings and equipment at this his- 
toric outpost have long ago floated to 
sea, embedded in icebergs, but a new 
camp will be established in the same 
general area. Our scientists and ex- 
plorers plan to stay on the icy conti- 
nent until the end of 1958. 
Meanwhile, expeditions from 11 
other countries will be at work. Rus- 
sia plans to establish some camps in 
the Antarctic, and so do Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Britain, Chile, 
France, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, 
and South Africa. A British group, 
using snow tractors, expects to travel 


all the way across the Antarctic con- 
tinent. A New Zealand tractor party, 
led by Sir Edmund Hillary (climber 
of Mt. Everest), will go some distance 
inland to meet the Britishers. 

Many people wonder why the na- 
tions of the world are paying so much 
attention to the Antarctic. What can 
be the value of this region? The 
stormy continent is covered, except 
for a few bare “oases,” with an ice- 
cap several thousand feet thick. It is 
rimmed with icy cliffs and surrounded 
by ice-choked seas. Blizzards, with 
winds ranging up to 100 miles an hour, 
howl across the white wastelands. 
These conditions make the Antarctic 
harsh for bird and animal life, though 
such hardy creatures as penguins and 
seals appear to thrive there. 

Much of the territory is mountain- 
ous, with peaks towering nearly 3 
miles into the clouds. A great pla- 
teau, approximately 2 miles above sea 
level, lies inland around the South 
Pole. Yet, despite its forbidding fea- 
tures, the Antarctic attracts explorers 
from all over the world. Vast sums 
are being spent on the effort to probe 
its secrets. On the Byrd Expedition, 
our own country probably will spend 
about $10,000,000. 

Weather is one major reason for 
all this interest. Weather stations 
in the Antarctic have already helped 
Argentine, Chilean, and Australian 
forecasters in their long-rang predic- 
tions. It is even believed that much 
of our weather north of the Equator 
is influenced by what occurs in the 
South Polar region. 

Scientists are also interested in 
whether the Antarctic’s vast sheets 
of ice are breaking up and melting 
faster than the snows replenish them. 
If so, a gradual rise in the ocean level 
all over the world must be expected. 

Moreover, Antarctica is regarded as 
an excellent place for studying such 
matters as cosmic rays and the earth’s 
magnetism. 

Many people look upon the southern- 
most continent as an important future 
source of minerals, though mining 
and transportation in that area would 
involve tremendous problems. Ant- 
arctica is known to possess coal, and 
it may have gold, silver, tin, cop- 
per, and iron as well. Though no de- 
posits have been found, scientists 
suspect that oil and uranium are there. 

Admiral Byrd often speaks of an- 
other way in which the Antarctic 





0. S. wavy 


A U. S. NAVY PLANE comes in for a landing at Little America during an Antarctic exploration several years ago. 
Little America will be used again as one of our bases during this year’s operations. We'll also have a base at the South Pole. 
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might prove valuable to us. He sug- 
gests using it as a gigantic freezer, 
in which to store great quantities of 
surplus foods and other supplies. On 
one occasion, says Byrd, he examined 
food that had been left at Little 
America for 21 years, and found it 
to be in good condition. 

“Because of the cold,” he points out, 
“the air [in Antarctica] has a purity 
known to no other area. Nothing 
deteriorates there.” 

Finally, there are military reasons 
for the present widespread interest 
in the Antarctic. In the first place, 
this remote region might offer a good 
testing-ground for long-range rockets 
and various other weapons. Secondly, 
Antarctica lies fairly close to the sea 
lanes which we must use when moving 
some of our largest warships from 
ocean to ocean. 

The United States now possesses air- 
craft carriers too big to pass through 
the Panama or Suez Canals. In going 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, they 
would need to travel “around the 
Horn,” between South America and 
Antarctica. The more we know about 
the South Polar region, the easier it 
will be to handle our warships there. 

Other countries, including Russia, 
have military interest in the Antarc- 
tic, too. Nations taking part in the 
forthcoming explorations intend to 
share freely most of the scientific in- 
formation which they gather, but they 
probably will remain silent about their 
military studies and observations. 


“ 


Ownership 


Does anybody own the Antarctic? 
This is an unsettled question. Uncle 
Sam’s “No,” even though 
our country,could find much reason 
for claiming vast sections of the frozen 
land. 

Captain Nathaniel Palmer of Con- 
necticut was probably the first man 
ever to see the continent. He viewed 
it in 1820, from a point near what 
is now called Palmer Peninsula. 
Twenty years later, Charles Wilkes 
commanded a U. S. Navy expedition 
to the South Polar region. 

Since then, United States explor- 
ers have viewed more Antarctic land 
than have the men of any other nation. 
Admiral Byrd, Lincoin Ellsworth, and 
Captain Finn Ronne are among the 
Americans who have spent consider- 
able time on the icy continent. 

The United States government, 
though, maintains that mere discovery 
and exploration don't give any country 
clear title to a piece of new territory 
“unless the discovery is followed by 
actual settlement.” Since there are 
no permanent settlers in the Antarc- 
tic, America makes no claims there 
and recognizes none. 

Several countries insist that they 
own big chunks of the Antarctic be- 
cause of their explorations and dis- 
coveries. These nations include Argen- 
tina, Australia, Britain, Chile, France, 


answer is 


New Zealand, and Norway. In some 
cases, their claims overlap. Russia 
has never staked out any definite 
claims in the Antarctic. But the 


Soviets say that if this region is ever 
divided up, they expect a slice of 
the pie. 

While the United States doesn’t 
claim any Antarctic territory at pres- 
ent, it has never given up its right 
to do so. As President Eisenhower 
points out, we have a permanent in- 
terest in the South Polar region. The 
large-scale U. S. expedition now under 
way serves as proof that this interest 
remains strong. 





MARLIN PERKINS, host on the NBC-TV show Zoo Parade, and 2 of his friends 


Radio-TV-Movies 


HE popular NBC television 

gram, “Zoo Parade,” is currently 
featuring film taken on a safari to 
South Africa this summer 

Marlin Perkins and his “Zoo Pa- 
rade” staff traveled more than 25,000 
miles to shoot thousands of feet of film 
and trap animals. Future programs 
will show how wild animals are cap- 
tured for zoos. 


pro- 


Viewers will also see 
unusual scenes of Africa, such as the 
yearly migration of countless animals 

“Zoo Parade” is an interesting and 
educational program. It is 
Sunday afternoons. 


seen on 


* 


You can listen each Monday night 
as Tuesday morning’s newspaper head- 
lines are made on “Reporter's Round- 
up.”” Each week a leading personality 
from an interesting field, such as gov- 
ernment, politics, or sports, is inter- 
viewed by newsmen on this 
program. The searching 
questions often bring answers from 
the guests that make news stories for 
the next day’s papers. 


radio 
reporters’ 


Robert F. Hurleigh is moderator 


for “Reporter's Roundup.” The pro- 
gram is heard on the Mutual Broad 


casting System. 


* 


A world survey of television re- 


vealed a startling development. Inter- 
to- 


gether many of the 58 countries and 


national networks are drawing 
areas where television stations are in 
operation, or will go into service soon 

A European network now covers & 
Europe and the 
The United States, 
Canada, and Cuba are linked together. 
Direct TV the 
U. S. and Europe are being studied. 

If these 
viewers in this country and elsewhere 


nations in western 


United Kingdom. 


connections between 


developments continue, 


some day be able to sit before 
TV programs 
from cities and lands throughout the 
world. 

Many benefits would be gained from 
such world-wide 
People would learn more about life in 


other lands than ever before. 


may 


their sets and watch 


television coverage. 








Our Read 


ers Say— 








I think that it is a wonderful plan 
to have our Congressmen go abroad. 
They learn about foreign countries 
and the people of other lands. This 
helps to bring better relations betwen 
these nations and our country. 


PATRICIA BINNS, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
* 


The free nations should increase 
trade in products gther than military 
items with the communist countries. 
This would help friendly relations be- 
tween the two groups. 

JOHN COLLINS, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


* 


It would be unwise to increase trade 
with communist lands. We would only 
be building up their military strength. 
We should have very little trade with 
these countries, and only in goods that 
do not increase their strength. 

WANDA BILDERBACK, 
Fort Calhoun, Nebraska 
* 

The United States should guarantee 
boundaries between Israel and Egypt 
for 3 reasons: (1) to avoid further 
conflict in the area; (2) to keep Rus- 


sia from gaining strength in either 

country; (3) to gain allies for us. 
GENE HANNAN, 
Holy Cross, lowa 
7 


It would be dangerous for our gov- 
ernment to guarantee a lasting border 
between Israel and Egypt. If it does, 
this country might be drawn into a 
conflict as we were in Korea. 

FLoYD EWING, 
Unionville, Missouri 


* 


I think we should keep our informa- 
tion about atomic energy secret. I 
believe we are further advanced in 
this field than any other country. Why 
should we release such data that can 
be used by our enemies as well as our 
friends? We are too free with vital 
information. Suge CREASON, 

Picher, Oklahoma 
* 


I do not think it is the fault of 
either political party that farmers’ in- 
comes have dropped recently. The 
blame lies in the production of large 
surpluses that drive the prices down. 


RAYMOND Bowser, 
Alamogordo, New Mexico 





Your Vocabulary 











sentence below. match the 
with the 


word or phrase whose meaning is } 


In each 


italicized word following 


nearly the same. Correct anawers a 


column 4. 


on page &, 

1. The soldier's appearance was 
peccable (im-pék’ti-b’1) (a) frighten 
ing (b) ridiculous (c) surprising (d 
faultless 


2. Some countries take better care 
of their indigent (in‘di-jént) people 
than others. (a) sick (b) poor (« 
foreign (d) lazy 

3. A mandate (min‘dit) from the 
leader of the movement was never ig 
nored. (a) command (b) letter (« 


request (d) criticism 


1A 


must be 


(réf-er-én’diim ) 
the 


di acussion 


referendum 
held to 
(b) 


decide question 


(a) meeting c) vote 


(d) debate 


5. The argument among the senators 


abated (ii-bit’éd) near the end of the 
day's session. (a) decreased (b) in 
creased (c) began (d) ended 


6. The diplomat gave an ambiguous 
the tricky 
(b) vague (c) true 


(im-big’f-fis) answer to 


question. (a) false 


(d) 


clever 


7. The king had the power to abro 
(b) 


gate (Ab’ro-git) laws. (a) disobey 


ridicule (c) pass (d) destroy 


8. Such 
(ré-pig’nant) to this great statesman 
a) delightful (bi helpful (ce) dis 
tasteful (d) well known, 


dealings were repugnant 


9. As a leader of men, he was inept 
the (b) 
(d) very good 


(in-@pt’) (a) new on job 


unfit (c) without equal 


CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord 
ing to descriptions given below When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell the name of a foreigner famous 
in early American history 


1 lands, including the U. S. and 
Russia are sending expeditions to Ant 
arctica this year 

2. Capital of France. 

3. Economists say 
many people on her 


4. Animals 


5. 


France has too 


found in the Antarctic. 


Leader of the U. 8S. Antarctic ex- 


pedition. 


6. River flowing through the French 


capital. 

7. South Pole explorers expect to ob 
tain helpful information about 

8%. Capital of Texas. 


9. The National 
chief law-making body. 


is France's 
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last Week 


HORIZONTAL: education. 


VERTICAL: 1 
Tehran; 2. Dover; 3. Turkey; 4 
5. Iraq; 6. Britain; 7. Pakistan; &. oil; 
9. Benson. 


science; 
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NOTICE 


Because of the Thanksgiving holi- 
day, the American Observer will not 
be published on November 21. The 
next date of publication will be 
November 28 











Disaster Insurance 


The Senate Banking Committee, un- 
der acting chairman Senator Herbert 
Lehman of New York, is now sounding 
out various communities of northeast- 
ern United States on flood insurance 
plan This section of the country was 
hit twice by devastating floods within 
the past few months 

Meanwhile, Senator Lehman, a Dem- 
ocrat ha 


reaching disaster insurance plan. He 


already proposed a far- 


ants the Civil Defense Administra 
tion to be enlarged and renamed the 
Federal Disaster Administration. The 
proposed new agency would handle a 
nation-wide disaster insurance pro- 
Vrat 

Under Senator Lehman's plan, dis- 

ter insurance policies would be is- 
ued to individuals, business firms, and 
entire communities at rates fixed by 
the federal government. Insurance 
could be obtained against losses caused 
by floods, droughts, war damage, and 
other forms of disaster not covered by 
the policies of private insurance firms 

The Eisenhower administration is 
ilao working on a disaster insurance 
plan which it expects to make public 


ome time before the end of 1955. 


A Day to Give Thanks 


Thanksgiving Day is Thursday, No- 
ember 24. The idea of setting aside 
certain days for giving thanks goes 
far back in history. In Biblical times, 
the people of Israel held services of 
thanksgiving after crops were hat 
ested, The idea spread to other lands 

Many of our customs for Thanks 
viving Day come from the Pilgrims, 
who set aside certain days for giving 
thanks after they became established 
in the New World. 

President George Washington issued 
a Thanksgiving proclamation setting 
aside Thursday, November 26, 1789, 


as a day for honoring the new Consti- 


e Story o 


tution of the United States. In the 
years that followed, the observance was 
celebrated at different times in the 
various states. 

In 1863, President Abraham Lincoln 
proclaimed the last Thursday in No- 
vember as a national Thanksgiving 
Day. The event was celebrated on the 
same day each year by annual Presi- 
dential proclamation until 1939. In 
that year President Franklin Roose- 
velt, heeding the pleas of merchants 
for 4 instead of 3 weeks for Christmas 
shopping, moved Thanksgiving back 
from November 30, the last Thurs 
day of the month, to November 23. 

Because many people were opposed 
to the change for Thanksgiving Day, 
Roosevelt soon reverted to the old date. 
Later, Congress passed a_ resolution 
setting aside the fourth (which is usu- 
ally but not always, the last) Thursday 
in November as Thanksgiving Day. 


Flying Saucers 


“There are no such things as flying 
That, in a nutshell, is what 
the U. S. Air Force says in its 316- 
page report on a study of the thousands 
of unidentified flying objects reported 
by observers within the past few years. 

The official Air Force report reveals 
that air intelligence officers made ex- 
haustive studies of all reported sight- 
ings of flying saucers. Called “Project 
Blue Book,” the study concluded that 
most so-called flying saucers were noth- 


saucers.” 


ing more than weather balloons, air- 
craft, meteors, dust clouds, or other 
similar objects. Sometimes unusual 
atmospheric conditions made it appear 
that an object was speeding across 
the sky 

Many Air Force officials believe that 
the fear of new scientific weapons 
which are now being developed, to- 
gether with the threat of global war, 
might have caused some people to be- 
lieve that natural objects in the skies 
were instruments of war. Areas of 
the country where new weapons are 
being produced came up with a bumper 
crop of flying saucer reports. 

Why did the Air Force make such a 
serious study of flying saucers? The 
reason, as given in “Project Blue 
s00k,”" is that reports of unidentified 
objects in our skies became so numer- 
ous they could no longer be ignored. 





PILOTS OF THAILAND'S AIR FORCE line up before 


f the Week 





NINE YOUNG members of U. S. 4-H farm clubs are spending 6 months in South 
America. They are, seated from left, Donald Erickson, Wyoming; Mary. Moon, 
Minnesota; Farrell Wankier, Jr., Utah; Mary Ansberry, California; and, standing, 
Charles Dunham, Idaho; Kenneth Morgan and Billy Perkins, Kansas; Lawrence 
Fenske, North Dakota; Gayle Gilmour, Oregon; and Dr. Anibal Buitron, who 
showed the group around the Pan American Union building in Washington before 


it left for South America, 


It was felt that a study was needed to 
prove the objects did or did not exist. 


Visiting Farmers 


Nine young Americans are now 
working on farms in South America. 
The visitors are 4-H Club members 
who were selected to go to Latin Amer- 
ica for doing outstanding work in their 
organization. The trip is sponsored 
by the International Farm Youth Ex- 
change—a 4-H Club branch which en- 
courages the exchange of young farm- 
ers among different countries. 

The young American farmers want 
to learn what they can about agricul- 
tural life in the lands south of our 
border. They will spend about 6 
months on farms scattered over Brazil, 
Argentina, Chile, Ecuador, and Uru- 
guay. There, they will help with the 
planting of crops and take part in 
other farm activities. 





UNITED PRESS 


new jet trainer planes—the first they’ve received from us for defense 


More than 2 million young Ameri- 
cans belong to 4-H Clubs across the na- 
tion. Any boy or girl over 10 years 
of age who is willing to undertake a 
project in the home or on the farm 
can become a member of the group. 


Watch Your Step! 


Auto accidents happen to those who 
don’t ride in cars as well as to motor- 
ists. That’s a reminder we shall be 
hearing a great deal during Pedestrian 
Safety Month. November is a good 
time for such a reminder because De- 
cember is usually the worst month of 
the year for pedestrian accidents. 
About 7,900 pedestrians lost their lives 
last year in the United States. Many 
of these casualties occurred toward 
the end of the year. 

So remember these rules of safety: 
Stop, look, and listen before you cross 
the street. Don’t cross where you’re 
not supposed to. If you must walk on 
the road, walk facing the traffic. Obey 
the law. The safety habits you prac- 
tice may help save your life. 


Here and There 


Greece has been rocked by new riots 
within recent weeks. Angry demon- 
strators there have been making re- 
newed demands that Britain get out of 
Cyprus and hand the island over to 
Greece. A large majority of the in- 
habitants of Cyprus, which is an im- 
portant British military base in the 
eastern Mediterranean, are of Greek 
descent and are also demanding a union 
with Greece. 

Morocco, the French-supervised land 
in North Africa, appears to be patch- 
ing up its differences with France. 
Paris has tentatively agreed to the 
return of Mohammed ben Youssef as 
Sultan of Moroceo, and to a gradual 
increase in self-rule for the North 
African land. Ben Youssef was ousted 
as sultan by the French about 2 years 
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ago. He is very popular in Morocco, 
and, if he is given back his former 
position, anti-French feeling in that 
land is expected to decline. 

Afghanistan is the latest country in 
the Middle East to announce plans for 
buying arms from the communists. 
Others include Egypt, Syria, and Saudi 
Arabia. Western observers fear that 
a flow of Red arms to Afghanistan 
will increase communist influence 
there, and also stir up new trouble be- 
tween Afghanistan and neighboring 
Pakistan. The 2 countries have been 
quarreling for some time now over a 
border province. 


Traveling Lawmakers 


Many of the congressmen who have 
gone on study trips abroad this fall 
are now returning home or have al- 
ready come back. 

All told, some 41 senators and 106 
representatives made plans to go 
abroad when Congress adjourned last 
August. 
sentatives crossed the Iron Curtain to 
visit Russia. Others traveled in west- 
ern Europe, the Middle East, Africa, 
the Far East, Latin America, and 
other parts of the globe. 


Nine senators and 18 repre- 


Almost all of this year’s globe-trot- 
ting congressmen were on specific as- 
signments for Congress. Many went 
abroad to study American bases and 
other installations. Others 
went to study conditions in countries 
in which they are interested. 

It is estimated that the 
sional trips abroad cost 
taxpayers some 5 million dollars this 


overseas 


congres- 
American 
year. That comes to about 3 cents for 
each person in the country. 

Some Americans criticize these con- 
gressional junkets, saying that they 
are a waste of the taxpayers’ money 
Others point out that such trips are 
easily worth the price by providing our 
lawmakers with valuable information 
and by giving them a broader outlook 
on world problems. 


Family Incomes 


According to a report issued by the 


Joint Congressional Economic Com- 


mittee, the number of families in the 
country with incomes under $2,000 a 


year dropped from about 9,700,000 in 





THERE'LL BE plenty of excitement on Saturday, November 26, when Army and Navy meet for their annual battle on the 


gridiron in Philadelphia. 


1948 to During 
those $5,000 
or more a year rose from some 8,000,- 
000 to 15,600,000. the 
total number of family units in the 
country rose from about 38,500,000 in 
1948 to 41,900,000 in 1954. 

While incomes of millions of families 


8,300,000 in 1954. 


years, families earning 


Meanwhile, 


rose within the past several years, so 
did prices of goods they bought. The 


report points out that, despite pay 
boosts, many families are unable to 
buy any more food and other necessi- 


ties of life now than they could pur- 
chase in 1948. Some individuals, whose 
incomes rose little or not at all during 
that time, are unable to buy as many 
7 years 


goods now as they did 6 or 


ago when prices were lower. 


Israel and Bgypt 


As we go to press, relations between 


Israel and Egypt are at a critical 
Along the border which sepa- 
the 
battle 


claimed to 


stage 


Egypt from Jewish state, 


rates 
large-scale has oc- 


Each 
heavy 


a fairly 
have 
the 


curred. side 
inflicted 
other. 


A rab 


casualties upon 


countries, including Egypt, 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








The customer admired the cuckoo clock 
which was shown to her. When the clerk 
asked if she would take it, the lady 
yaused and said: “I think not. You see, 
Pm always forgetting to wind the clock 
I have now, and I’m afraid I'd forget 
about this clock, too, and let the little bird 
starve.” 

* 


Dad: When I was a boy, ten cents was 


big money. 
Son: How dimes have changed! 

















“Don’t ask questions. Just help me 


untie it!” 
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The sergeant had corrected and criti- 
cized the private at every turn. Finally, 
the private disgustedly said: 

“The last place I was working, I was 
fired when I proved unsatisfactory.” 


* 


When a man picks on someone his own 
size, he often becomes extremely modest 
in his opinion of himself 


* 


Cowboy: Aren’t you putting your sad 
dle on backwards? 
Dude: How do you know? I haven't 


even told you which way I'm going. 


* 


Ned: If I saw a man beating a mule 
and made him stop, what virtue would I 
be showing? 


Fred: Brotherly love. 
* 
Mother: I don’t think our neighbors 


like Johnny’s music. 
Father: What makes you say that? 
Mother: Well, this morning they gave 
him a knife and asked him if he knew 
what was inside his drum. 
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The shot above is from last year’s tussle by West Point and Annapolis 


have long regarded the Israelis as tres 


passers upon Arab territory. Jewish 
settlers in Israel, meanwhile, claim 
that the region is rightfully theirs, 


the 
people many centuries ago 

The United 
nations, 


since it was homeland of their 


States and other west 
working them 
selves and through the UN, have been 


ern among 


trying desperately to keep the latest 


Israeli-Egyptian troubles from de- 
veloping into a full-scale war 

Because Egypt is buying arms from 
the Reds, Israel is seeking additional 
from the western countries 


like to 
the flow of arms to both nations, but 


weapons 


Our government would stop 


is expected to provide military sup- 
plies to Israel if Egypt and other Arab 
countries from 
the Reds. 


way, there is danger that we shall be 


receive Many weapons 


If we do help Israel in this 


forced to give up some of our air bases 
in the Arab lands 

that the 
problem Is compli ated and dangerous. 


Richard E. Byrd 


Admiral Richard FE. Byrd, 
leader of the latest Antarctic expedi 


It is to be seen, therefore, 


Rear 


tion (see page 1), was born on Octo- 


ber 25, 1888, in Winchester, Virginia. 
One of his 2 brothers, Harry, is 
from Virginia 

tichard Byrd graduated from the 
United States Naval Academy in 1912, 
after having previously attended the 
Virginia Military Institute the 
University of Virginia During the 
First World War, he became a pilot, 
and served as commanding officer of 
the U. S. Naval 
Canada. 


now 


serving as a senator 


and 


Aviation Force in 

During 1925, Byrd began his career 
as an explorer when he headed an ex- 
pedition to the Arctic. During the 
following year, he the first 
plane ever to fly over the North Pole. 


was in 


In 1928, Byrd led a group to the 
Antarctic. While there, he set up a 
base in “Little America.” Since then, 
he has conducted 3 other expeditions 
These 
visits have resulted in the gathering 
of much valuable 
that icy region. One of the more im- 
portant accomplishments of these 
trips has been the mapping of over 
1,000,000 square miles of previously 
unexplored territory. 


to the southernmost continent. 


information about 
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Navy won 27 to 20. 
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SPORTS 
gta 


Saturday, 


Army vs 


football 
take 
November 26 It 


ware 
will place on 
will be 
Navy in Philadelphia's mu 
stadium 


nicipal Close to 100,000 peo 


ple are expected to see, in person, the 


Millions 


televi 


renewal of this old 
follow the 
sion and radio 

The teams of 
Naval 


this year 


rivalry 


more will game by 
both the Military 


Academies 


and 
have good records 
Qluarterback George Welsh 
and All-American end Ron Beagle are 
the Navy standouts Army’ 
‘tars include Quarterback Don Holl 
der and All-American linesman Ralph 
Chesnauskas 


Records do not 


among 


count for much in 


this game Flaming spirit and the 
will-to-win often make the team with 
the poorer record rise up and lick 


the favorite, 
At this annual clash, the pectator 
not only enjoy the hard-hitting foot 


ball they 
watching the 


ee but also have a good time 
cadets and 


and be 


antica of the 


midshipmen before the game 


tween the halves. Playing a big part 
in the hilarity are the famous mascot 
of the two academies—-the Army mule 
and the Navy goat 

This year’s game will be the 56th 
Army has won 28 times, and Navy has 
triumphed on 23 occasions Fou 


times the game has resulted in a tie 
Within a few 
will 


The new 


years, the ervice 


rivalry become a three-way 


Alt 


com 


petition Force Acad 


emy is fielding a freshman team thi 
fall, and is expected to have a strong 
varsity before many years Looking 


ahead to the rivalry 


Air Force Acad 
emy students are already proclaiming 
that the favorite foods of their mascot, 


the falcon, are mule and goat meat 
* 


What’s the record? 
which has been on the book a long time 


One mark 


and may never be broken is the major 
college touchdown record set by Willie 
Heston of Michigan. During his col 
from 1901 through 1904 
will-o’-the 
made 93 touchdowns 


lege career 


Heston, a Wisp runne! 
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French Nation 


(Continued from page 1) 


task several times since he took office 
early in 1954 

outsiders look upon 
French politics and government as a 


Numerous 


scene of complete chaos. Actually the 
situation, though extremely undesir- 
able, is not quite so bad as it may 
The resignation of a Premier 
and cabinet does not cause all the gov- 


appear 


ernment machinery of the nation to 
break down 

Routine work of the various govern- 
ment offices continues, directed by per- 
manent officials below cabinet rank. 
Moreover, successive cabinets have 
isually included some of the same 
leaders, thus giving considerable con- 
tinuity to French policy. For ex- 
ample, after World War II until June 
1954, the post of Foreign Minister 
vas held almost continuously by 2 men 
Bidault and Robert Schu- 


mal who served alternately under 18 


(56 orge 


different coalition governments. 


Serious Difficulty 


Nonetheless, frequent changes in the 
premiership and in the cabinet do 
cause serious difficulty. They interfere 
vith the making of decisions on im- 
portant political and economic issues, 

One root of instability is the large 
Whereas 
political parties are represented in 
the U. 8S. Congress, the French Na- 
tional Assembly has at least 12. The 
Socialists with 104 seats are the larg 
est single group, yet they hold only 


number of political parties 


) 


about 16 per cent of the lawmaking 
body’s 627 seats, 


tay in office, the Premier must per- 


Consequently, to 


suade several parties to work together. 

To do so is no easy task, for each 
party represents different interests. 
Parties may agree on some issues but 
disagree on others, The Premier sel- 
dom knows from one vote to the next 
whether he can count on support to 
keep his government in power. He is 
at the mercy of a continually shifting 
majority 

These weaknesses in the machinery 
of government have been aggravated 
in recent years by a host of complex 


problems, Practically every cabinet 





only a few miles from the English Channel. 


since World War II has had to contend 
with an unbalanced budget, mounting 
armament costs, inflation, pleas for 
higher wages, demands for increased 
social benefits, the communist threat, 
and worsening relations with the over- 
seas possessions. 

In one respect, France is in a better 
position than she was a few years ago. 
The communist threat at home is no 
longer so acute, even though the Reds 
and their allies continue to hold 98 
seats in the Assembly. 

French living standards have im- 
proved somewhat, but they still lag 
behind those in most other lands of 
western Europe. Wages are about one 
third what they are in the U. S., even 
though living costs in that country are 
generally as high as they are here. 
Housing in France—if one can get it 
—is usually cheaper than it is in our 
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FRANCE, with 43 million population, is about the size of North and South 
Dakota plus Nebraska. It is Europe's largest country outside Russia. 


country, since rents are kept low by 
the French government. France needs 
many new homes, though. In 1954 she 
built less than one third as many hous- 
ing units as neighboring West Ger- 
many did. 

A group of experts who made a 
study of France’s economic troubles 
came to this conclusion: She has too 
many farmers who produce too little, 
and not enough factories. Though 
farm and industrial groduction is on 
the upswing, it has not risen fast 
enough to supply the volume of goods 
and services needed. French output 
per person is about one third of 
America’s. 

One reason for lagging production, 
as has been pointed out, is too few 
factories, France has a smaller pro- 
portion of its people engaged in indus- 
try than almost any other western 
European country. 

Another reason for underproduction 
is the outmoded equipment and meth- 
ods of many of France’s factories. 
Many French industrialists prefer to 
turn out a small number of items with 
a large profit on each, rather than to 
use mass-production methods and turn 
out a large number of items with a 
small profit on each. This keeps the 
prices of manufactured goods high. 

Industrialists often band together 
and agree not to undercut each other 
on prices. As a result there is little 
incentive to lower costs or to find new 
and better ways of production. 


French Farming 


Farming suffers from many of the 
same ills that beset industry. While 
France has some modern farms, many 
have not changed since the Middle 
Ages. Output per farmer is much 
higher in our country than it is in 
France. 

Another sore spot in that country is 
the tax system. The French govern- 
ment raises most of its revenue by 
taxing products which everyone has to 
buy—food, clothing, and so forth. 
Rich Frenchmen may spend only a 
relatively small part of their incomes 
on these items, saving much of what 


GALLOWAY 


THE SMALL TOWN OF EU, population 5,000, is like many others in northwestern France. It is along the Bresle River 


It is known for its fine glassware, and for copper, aluminum, and paper products. 


they earn and buying expensive luxury 
products with the remainder. Poor 
Frenchmen, on the other hand, must 
spend most of their incomes on food, 
clothing, and other essential goods 
which are taxed. 

In other words, France does not rely 
very heavily on the income tax, which 
is generally considered to be the fair- 
est form of taxation. It is based on 
the ability of people to pay. If a per- 
son makes a high income, he pays a 
high tax. If he makes a low income, 
he pays a low tax. In the United 
States, 80 per cent of the government’s 
revenue comes from income taxes as 
compared to only 28 per cent of reve- 
nue in France. 

Moreover, France’s tax laws are 80 
weak that many well-to-do people and 
farmers do not even pay as high in- 
come taxes as they are supposed to. 
Taxes on industrial workers are de- 
ducted from their wages, so they can 
be carefully checked. But there is no 
such check on farmers and business- 
men, and it is generally believed that 
these two groups are allowed to escape 
paying their share of taxes. Indus- 
trial workers feel extremely bitter on 
this point. 


Tax Protests 


In the past year or so, many French 
shopkeepers have rebelled against pay- 
ing taxes and have been refusing to 
file returns. Leading them is a store 
owner named Pierre Poujade, who has 
touched off demonstrations in many 
parts of France. This movement has 
grown so strong that many French 
taxpayers failed to file returns at the 
required time. 

Government leaders regard Pou- 
jade’s program as downright defiance 
of authority. They agree that he and 
his followers must not be allowed to 
flaunt the law. Yet it is generally 
agreed that Poujade’s actions have 
dramatized big faults in the French 
tax system. 

Many observers feel that France 
cannot cure its ills until the average 
Frenchman adopts a different attitude 
toward his government. These ob- 
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servers say that the French citizen 
must take more interest in his nation’s 
affairs, and must stop insisting on 
selfish benefits for himself which 
harm the country as a whole. The 
people must also learn to compromise 
their differences and cooperate in 
fewer political parties than there now 
are. 

Attempts are being made to bring 
about both economic and political re- 
forms. The government has already 
taken steps to lift wages for 
income groups, to curb inflation, and 
to supply needed housing. It is trying 
to tighten the collection of income 
taxes, and aims to reduce other types 
of taxes. 


low- 


Electoral Reforms 


Efforts are also being made to sim- 
plify the system of electing members 
to the Assembly (parliament). French 
elections are much more complicated 
than ours. Those who ballots 
vote for parties instead of for individ- 
uals. If this system can be changed, 
political interest may increase and the 
number of parties may eventually be 
reduced. 


cast 


Proposed reforms are running into 
plenty of opposition. For example, 
election reforms are being fought by 
those Assembly members who feel that 
any change in voting procedure might 
threaten their chances of remaining in 
office. 

There will be similar last-ditch op- 
position to economic reforms which 
may financial certain 
groups. Yet until France can get her 
house in order, she will not be able to 
play an effective role in world affairs. 
Today she is faced with troubles in 
North Africa, and there is the pros- 
pect of increasing trouble with Ger- 
many over the Saar, the small iron- 
and-coal district lying between the 2 
countries. The Saar has had 
economic ties with France in the post- 


cause loss to 


close 





UNITED STATES: 3,022,387 SQ. Mi. 





FRANCE: 212,741 SQ. Mi. 








war years, but the Saar’s residents 
have recently indicated that they over- 
whelmingly favor closer bonds with 
West Germany. 

The United States is particularly 
anxious that France achieve a stable 
government. That nation plays a ma- 
jor role in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO). We have ex- 
tended to France more than 11 billion 
dollars’ worth of aid since World War 
II—more than we have granted any 
other country. We fear that the con- 
tinuing instability of the French gov- 
ernment will undo some of the big 
gains our assistance has helped bring 
about. 

New elections will take place before 
long in France. They must be held by 
next June, but Premier Faure is try- 
ing to-get that date advanced. He 
feels that a new Assembly is needed 
to handle the difficult issues confront- 
ing the nation. Friends of France 
fervently hope that the new Assembly, 
when elected, will show more unity 
and decision than has been the case 
with the many other postwar Assem- 
blies. 


AFGHANISTAN is tryifig to raise its low educational standards. 





UNITED HATIONS 
The teacher 
here uses charts in a school set up to teach adults to read. 


Strategic Asian Land 


Afghanistan, Still Independent, Is Among the Important 


Nations on Russia’s Southwestern Border 


ee and the free world are both 
vitally interested in Afghanistan, 
a remote but 

country in Asia. 

The Soviet Union is attempting to 
lure Afghanistan into its orbit of 
satellite nations. Russian technicians 
and workmen are entering the country 
They 
working on projects designed to show 
“the wonders of communism.” 

For example, Soviet workers are 
paving the streets of Kabul, the capi- 
tal city. plans to provide 
Kabul with taxis to replace the pres- 
ent horse-drawn carriages. 

The also spreading 
their influence over this land in other 
ways. They have helped the people of 
Afghanistan build grain elevators, a 
flour mill, and a factory. Trade be- 
tween the 2 countries has increased, 
and the Afghans are planning to buy 
some military equipment from Russia. 

The United States has been taking 
steps to meet these Soviet moves in 
Afghanistan. Several years ago an 
American firm built a highway into 
Kandahar, the second largest city. 

Another U. S. company 
structed a huge earthen dam on the 
Helmand River in the southern part of 
the country. Water from this dam 
has enabled farmers to grow corn and 
other crops on what used to be dry 
desert land. Our country 
operates with Afghanistan in a tech- 
nical assistance program that costs 
us about $2,000,000 a year. 

Afghanistan is naturally profiting 
from U. 8. and Soviet aid. Neverthe- 
less, she still has tremendous handi- 
caps to overcome. 

The country is about the size of 
Texas, but only one fifth of it is 
farmed. Most of the land is moun- 
tainous and rocky. 

Water is scarce, but wherever it is 
found the Afghans raise such crops as 
fruit, nuts, and grains. Nearly half 
of the people support themselves in 
this way. 

Most of the remaining Afghans 
tend sheep and cattle. They go wher- 
ever they can find grass for their 
herds. This year, as is their custom, 


strategically located 


in increasing numbers. are 


Moscow 


tussians are 


has con- 


also co- 


they spent the summer in the cool up- 
but their 
goat-hair tents into the sheltered val- 
leys for the winter. 

These nomads sell the tightly curled 
karakul lambskins which we call “Per- 
sian lamb” and use in making women’s 
The skins are Afghanistan's 
leading export. Most of them 
bought by the United States. 

Afghanistan has no railways and 
only about 6,000 miles of roads suit- 
for The 
tives use camels and pack horses to 
bring their goods to the mud-brick 
market towns. Peasants still live in 
thatched huts or underground shelters 
and do their farming with the crudest 
of tools. 

Women in Afghanistan do not have 
a place in society equal to the men 
They wear capes that cover them from 
They 
the movies, in public celebrations, or 
at formal dinners. 

Afghanistan is ruled by a king and 
parliament. Since about 90 per cent 
of the people are illiterate, they leave 


lands, are now moving 


coats. 


are 


able motor transport. na- 


head to toe. are not seen at 


governmental affairs largely to their 
king. 

Some day Afghanistan may be a 
very different country from what it 
is today. Her mountains and deserts 
hide enormous wealth—oil, coal, iron, 
lead, and precious metals. tut she 
will be able to use these riches only 
when she has educated people, trained 
engineers, modern machinery, roads, 


and railways. 
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Thanksgiving Day 


By Clay Coss 











E are approaching another 

Thanksgiving Day. There will 
be the usual turkey dinners, football 
games, and all the rest It is 
for us to relax and enjoy 
At the same time, some 
thought should be given to the mean 


wi wood 
ourselves 
on holidays 


ing of the day we are observing 

Just what are the reasons why we, 
in America, should be thankful? What 
advantages do we have that are not 
shared by the majority of people in 
Why should we 
be ever grateful that we live in this 
land of ours” sg 


most other countries? 


take a 
could 


If you able to 
the 


and 


were trip 


around globe, you obtain 


decisive answers to these 


You 


live 


clear 


questions would see how much 


better we than do vast numbers 
of men, women, and children in Latin 
America, Africa, Asia, and elsewhere. 

More than half of the world’s people, 
They 


live in un 


at any given time, are hungry 
They 


sanitary, miserable dwellings, shiver 


are poorly clothed 


ing in the cold of winter and swelter 
ing in the summer heat. Tens of mil 
lions of human beings suffer and die 
early from sick bodies and minds 
The life 
in many lands is 
These 


people are pitifully 


average span of people 


half of what 


only 
it is in ours 


lacking in food, 
medical care, 
schools, modern 


conveniences. They 
have no hope of a 
better life on this 


earth. To 
their 


drudgery, Hundreds 


add to 


poverty and 





Clay Coss 


of millions of them 
like 


are practically slaves, directed 


puppets by their dictatorial bosses 
America 
the benefits and blessings of liberty 


ty contrast, we in enjoy 


We live in greater comfort and secu 
We 
order our own ways of living, choose 


rity than do any other people 


our own occupations, attend the 


churches of our choice, enjoy un 


excelled educational opportunities, 
We look 
to the future with justified hope 

We are not perfect, but we are free 


to seek perfection 


select our political leaders 


There is injustice 
in the land, but it is the privilege of 
Now here 


else on earth are people more free to 


each American to combat it. 


help shape their future 

All this is not meant to detract from 
the peoples of other countries. Siz 
able numbers of them have done much 
toward 


achieving freedom, security, 


and well-being. A great many others 
lagving far 


these respects, are nevertheless good 


even though behind in 
people who have basic desires, aspira 
tions, and goals similar to our own 
Some of today’s most underdeveloped 
the 


major contributions to civilization 


countries have, in past, made 

No, we should not be boastful, smug, 
or indifferent As a matter of fact, 
there is still room for headway in our 
Not all Americans, by 
any means, are well off 


tion 


own country 
But our na 
come far along 
For thia we 
should be constantly thankful, and 

should 


as a whole has 


the road of progress 


resolve to do everything 


sible to help those leas fortunate th 
both 
achieve a better way of life 


ourselves, here and abroa 
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A Career for Tomorrow - - Two Vital Skills 


O you expect to go job hunting 

after you finish high school? Or 
do your plans include a college educa- 
tion? Whatever course of action you 
take, you should begin now to eyuip 
yourself with the skills you will need 
later in life. 

In many fields, specialized training 
is needed to secure employment. In 
others, the duties can be learned while 
on the job. Regardless of the special 
preparation that is needed for the ca- 
reer of your choice, there are certain 
skills which will be highly valuable 
to you in almost any line of work. 

One of these is the ability to speak 

“nd write correctly and clearly. If 
you cannot yourself effec- 
tively, you will have difficulty in get- 
ting a good job. If you do secure em- 
ployment, you are likely to find it 
almost impossible to advance to a re- 
sponsible position. 

There are some careers, such as 
journalism and teaching, in which a 
thorough knowledge of English gram- 
mar is a “must.” In a great many 
other vocations, good speech and writ- 
ing may not be essential for the lesser 
jobs, but they are for those in the 
higher-ranking positions. 

In all your activities—at work and 
in your everyday dealings with other 
people—your use of the English lan- 
guage will be an advertisement of 
your character and personality. Often, 
you will be judged by others almost 
entirely on the basis of how well you 
talk. 

Therefore, it is important for you 


express 


to develop your language skills as 
much as you can while in high school. 
Take as many courses as possible in 
grammar, speech, and writing. Also, 
use some of your spare time in adding 
to your vocabulary and engaging in 
discussions which will improve your 
speaking ability. It will be time well 
spent. 

+ Knowing how to use a typewriter is 
another skill which may help you 

















TYPING will help you in many ways, 
even though you may not wish to work 
in an office as a secretary or typist 


achieve success in life. Of course, if 
you plan to be a typist, secretary, or 
stenographer, the ability to type will 
be essential to your job. If you plan 
to do other office work, a knowledge of 
typing can also be useful. In many 
cases, you will be able to get ahead in 
your job much faster if you have typ- 
ing ability in addition to other skills. 

If you have your heart set on becom- 
ing a reporter or writer, you won't 








get along very well in your work un- 
less you know how to type. News 
stories and articles must be typed out 
so they can be read easily for editing 
and printing purposes. 

Perhaps you are looking forward to 
having a business of your own some 
day. If so, you are likely at the outset 
to need a knowledge of typing to pre- 
pare business letters, and 
other materials used in the operation 
of your enterprise. 

If you plan to enter any one of 
dozens of other fields of work, you will 
find that knowing how to type will be 
useful to you. It will also be helpful 
in your high school and college work, 
since themes and other such assign- 
ments can be typed much faster than 
they can be written by hand. 

These are only 2 of the important 
skills which you may acquire in school 


invoices, 


and which will contribute to your vo- 
cational success. There are a number 
of others, and it is the wise student 
who will make the most of his 


cational opportunities—who will 


edu- 
pre- 
pare for a bright future by doing a 
good job in his schoolwork today. 


Pronunciations 
bral 


Faure—for 


Bresle— 
Georges Bidault—-zhawrzh bé-dd’ 
K abul—ka' bool 


Mohammed ben Youssef 
bén you-séef 


moo-ham’ mad 
Pierre Poujade—pyér poo-zhad 


René Coty—ré-na’ k6-té’ 





Historical Background - - France and U.S. 


HROUGHOUT much of our history, 

we have been on friendly terms with 
France. In fact, French-American 
friendship goes back to the days when 
our nation was founded. 

France took our side in the War of 
Independence against England. At the 
start of that conflict, American revo- 
lutionists obtained clothing, guns, and 
badly needed supplies from 
France. A number of prominent 
Frenchmen, including Lafayette, came 
to our aid as volunteers. 

In 1778, after the War of Independ- 
had been under way for some 
time, France signed a military pact 
with us and entered the conflict on our 
Though chief 
for coming to our aid was to help 
weaken her old rival, England, we 
were very grateful for French assist- 
ance. Moreover, such Frenchmen as 
Lafayette came to our aid chiefly be- 
cause they believed in our struggle 
for independence. Many historians 
feel that French aid played a vital role 
in helping us to win our freedom. 

Not many years after the Revolu- 
tion, France became less friendly to- 
At that time, in the 1790's, 
the French were once again fighting 
the British. Our former ally felt that 
we should now come to her aid just as 
she helped us in the fight for inde- 
pendence a few years before. Sut 
President Washington felt it best to 
keep the United States out of that war. 

The French then began to interfere 
with our merchant ships at sea. The 
result was an undeclared war by 
America against France in 1798, when 
John Adams was President. 

In the early 1800's, France took pos- 


other 


ence 


side, France’s reason 


ward us. 


session of a large territory of land 
west of the Mississippi River, which 
was formerly held by Spain. 
afraid that France, then ruled by the 
ambitious Napoleon Bonaparte, might 


We were 


cause trouble for us as our western 
We offered to buy part of 
the territory from Napoleon. Much 
to our surprise, he finally agreed to sell 
us the entire area for a total sum of 
$15,000,000. 

All or parts of 15 states were later 
carved out of the vast amount of land 
acquired from France in the Louisiana 
Purchase. Napoleon’s sale of this ter- 
ritory helped restore more friendly re- 
lations between France and America. 

Meanwhile, fighting between the 
3ritish and French flared up again in 
the early 1800’s. We became involved 
in that conflict in 1812, after England 


neighbor. 





THE MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE 
helped the Colonial Army as a volun- 
teer during the War of Independence 


repeatedly refused to stop attacking 
our merchant ships. In these attacks, 
Britain from 
sels, some of whom were Americans, 
and made them fight against France. 
The French also violated our shipping 
rights, but it was the British who pro- 
voked us to the point of going to war. 

After Napoleon’s defeat in 1815, we 
fairly friendly terms 
France until the 1860's. 
our nation became embroiled in 
tragic War the States. 
France, under Bonaparte’s nephew, 
Napoleon III, tried to take advantage 
of our difficulties and set up a French 
empire south of our border. 
Ferdinand 


seized sailors our ves- 


were on with 
At that time, 
the 


Between 


He made 
Maximilian, an Austrian 
prince, his puppet ruler of Mexico. 

The government in Washington sent 
strong protests to France, telling her 
to get out of Mexico. By 1867, Napo- 
leon III decided to abandon his ven- 
ture in the New World. That year, 
Maximilian died before a firing squad 
when native Mexicans once again be- 
came masters of their own land. 

Since that time, we have fought side 
by side with France in 2 major wars. 
During the concluding year of World 
War I, we helped the French defeat 
Germany. We also provided France 
with a total of about 3% billion dol- 
lars in loans and supplies during the 
war and in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the conflict. 

In World War II, the French suf- 
fered defeat and considerable damage 
by nazi Germany before we became 
involved in the fighting. In that strug- 
gle, and in the years since it ended in 
1945, we have provided France with 
about 12 billion dollars in aid. 





News Quiz 











Antarctic 


1. What is the purpose of the forth- 
coming International Geophysical Year? 


2. How many countries plan to sponsor 
Antarctic expeditions within the next 
few years? 

3. What jobs do Admiral! Richard Byrd 
and Admiral George Dufek hold in con- 
nection with the U.S. expedition? 

4. Why are the ships of our expedition 
heading for the Antarctic at this par- 
ticular time of year? 

5. Give 2 reasons why the Antarctic 
may be important from a military stand- 
point. 


6. List some non-military reasons for 
widespread interest in the region. 


7. What stand does the United States 


take with respect to individual nations’ 
claims upon Antarctic territory? 
Discussion 
Do you think our government should 


make definite claims to some land in the 
Antarctic region? Why or why not? 


France 


1. About how many cabinets and pre 


miers have been overthrown in France 
since the liberation of that country in 
1944? 


2. Describe the 


France’s government. 


organization of 
3. Why does the excessive number of 
political parties cause trouble? 

4. What are some of the industrial 
difficulties which plague that nation? 

5. Why are many French citizens dis- 
satisfied with the tax system? 


6. What kinds of political and economic 


reforms have been undertaken in that 
country? 
7. Where does France face troubled 


situations outside her own boundaries? 

8. Why is the United States especially 
anxious that France achieve a stable 
government? 


Discussion 


1. What steps do you think France 
should take to stop such a rapid turnover 
in governments? Explain. 


2. Which of France’s economic ills do 


you think is most serious? How do you 
think the problem should be met? 
Miscellaneous 
1. How did Thanksgiving Day orig- 


inate? 

2. Briefly describe Senator Lehman’s 
plan for disaster insurance. How do you 
fee] about his proposals? 

3. What are the 
Force investigation 
reports? 


results of an Air 
into flying sauce1 

4. What safety rules should we keep in 
mind during Pedestrian Safety Month? 
families in 
compare with 


5. How do the incomes of 
the United States today 
those of 19487? 


6. Tell about 2 events in history which 
marred our traditional policy of friend 
ship with France. 


7. Do you think it is a good thing for 
our congressmen to take trips abroad at 
public expense? Why or why not? 


8. For what purpose are several young 
Americans now visiting in Latin Amerti- 
can countries? 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (d) faultless; 2. (b) poor; 3. (a) 
command; 4. (c) vote; 5. (a) decreased; 
6. (b) vague; 7. (d) destroy; 8 (c) dis- 
tasteful; 9. (b) unfit. 





